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ABSTRACT 


John Steinbeck’s Use of Biblical Imagery in The Graoes of 
Wrath : American Dreams and Realities Examined 
Jeffrey Michael Procter-Murphy 

This project is a study of John Steinbeck’s The Grapes 
of Wrath in relation to the "American Dream." In 
particular, this project explores one of the ways in which 
Steinbeck discusses the American Dream. It shows how he 
exposes its impure manifestations and subverts them, 
through the use and manipulation of biblical imagery. 

The study begins with an examination of the American 
Dream in relation to American land, exploring such themes 
as Jeffersonian agrarianism and the pioneer dream of self- 
sufficiency. The next two sections deal with radical 
individualism and anti-democratic tendencies—impure 
manifestations of the Dream. 

The second chapter provides a detailed examination of 
The Grapes of Wrath . The overall theme of the novel is 
presented as being the transformation of a selfish 
individual or family into one which possesses concern for 
all humanity. 

Chapter 3 identifies and examines the biblical 
imagery Steinbeck employs in The Grapes of Wrath . The 
central biblical motif of the Exodus is discussed, as is 
the predominant symbol of grapes. Christian imagery is 
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examined, including Steinbeck’s use of the Sower motif. 

Finally, the last chapter puts forth the thesis that 
Steinbeck subverts impure manifestations of the American 
Dream through the employment and manipulation of biblical 
imagery. Steinbeck’s inversion of the Exodus epic plays a 
predominant role in this discussion. Further, the 
project’s potential for application to the life of the 
church is explored. 
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And if this were just a discussion of 
Biblical lore, I would throw it out. 

But it is not. 
It is using the Biblical story 
as a measure of ourselves. 

John Steinbeck 
(1951) 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction: American Dreams and Realities 


In his poem, "I Am Waiting," written in 1955, 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti laments the disparity he sees as 

existing between the American Dream and the reality of 

America. “I am waiting for someone / to really discover 

1 

America / and wail," he begins. Robert Fossum and John 

Roth, in their recently published American Ground , note 

Ferlinghetti’s use of irony in this poem. Ferlinghetti, 

they write, "wants to cross 'the Great Divide’ of 

incongruity between what America is and what it ought to 
2 


be. 


Like msny before him, Ferlinghetti beseeches his 


fellow Americans to wake up from their dreamy slumber and 
open their eyes to the reality of America before it is too 
late. He is hopeful. In the meantime he will be "awaiting / 
perpetually and forever / a renaissance of wonder." 

This project is a study of one of the works of John 
Steinbeck. Steinbeck is another twentieth-century literary 
figure who has written about and critiqued the American 
Dream and the reality of America—hoping to arouse 


1 

Reprinted in its entirety in Robert H. Fossum and 
John K. Roth, American Ground: Vistas. Visions, and 
Revisions (New York: Paragon, 1988), 411-15. 

2 

Ibid., 331. 
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American Land and the Dream 

Much of John Steinbeck’s writing deals with dreams and 

realities. Perhaps the best example of this is Of Mice and 
3 

Men . The title of this novelette is drawn from the 

popular Robert Burns quotation in "To a Mouse on Turning 

Her Up in Her Nest, with the Plow," 1785: 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gan aft a-gley 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promised joy 

The story is about George and Lennie, two ranch hands who 
drift from one job to the next, sharing in common the dream 
of one day owning their own ranch. There are indications 
in the story that this dream is a real possibility. For 
instance, George is very bright and has organizational and 
management skills. Lennie is a powerful worker, possessing 
the strength of many able ranch hands. Further, the two do 
a fairly good job managing their finances. Nevertheless, 
"The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men / Gan aft a-gley." 
The story ends after George quietly and mercifully takes 
Lennie’s life to spare him the inhumane treatment and 
brutal murder that awaited him. Lennie had accidentally 
asphyxiated the daughter-in-law of the ranch owner for whom 
they were working. The reader is left only to imagine the 
"grief an’ pain" George feels when he realizes that the 
"promised joy" in which he and Lennie had found their hope 

3 

John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men (New York: Covici, 
Friede, 1937). 


* 
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was no longer a possibility. 

The dream of one day owning a parcel of land, enough 

on which to build a house and grow a crop, Is a recurrent 

theme in Steinbeck’s writings. For instance, in The Grapes 

of Wrath , the dispossessed Okies travel westward, lured by 

handbills advertising jobs, "An’ with them good wages, 

maybe a fella can get hisself a little piece of land an’ 

work out for extra cash. Why, hell, in a couple of years I 

4 

bet a fella could have a place of his own." Such a dream 

has from our country’s Inception been a part of the 

American Dream. Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land is a 

5 

classic study of this aspect of the American Dream. 
According to Smith, the frontier of the American West was 
throughout our country’s early history the symbol of 
inexhaustible wealth and limitless possibilities. He 
begins his discussion by examining Jefferson’s motives 
underlying westward exploration. Initially, Jefferson 
desired the land west of the Mississippi for fur trade. 
However, once the farm land on the east side of the river 

6 

"filled up," he wanted the other side for farming as well. 
Jefferson was a leading advocate of agrarianism. His 
ideal society consisted of "small landowners tilling their 


4 

John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath (New York: 
Viking, 1939), 201. 

5 

Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Mvth (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1950), 

6 

Ibid., 15. 
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5 


own soil." This dream was never realized. Jefferson was 

not unaware of some of the difficulties hindering its 

realization. For instance, "he saw the problem of American 

society as a choice between an agrarian and an industrial 
8 

order." However, he did seem to have too optimistic a 
view of human nature. Little did he know that greed and a 
hunger for massive land ownership would make his dream fall 
far short of reality. 

Smith shows how "the very fertility of the Northwest 

9 

posed a dilemma with respect to the agrarian ideal." 

Farming was so productive and profitable that soon farmers 

were "no longer content within the primitive pattern of 
- • 10 

subsistence agriculture." They became concerned with 

getting their abundant harvests to market; thus, their 

interest turned to the development of "highways and canals, 

for improved navigation of the rivers, and latsr for 
11 

railways." The deployment of steam power in boats and 

later in railways and factories "hastened the transition 

12 

from subsistence to commercial agriculture." The 
industrialism that Jefferson perceived to be the biggest 


7 

Ibid., 

8 

Ibid., 

9 

Ibid., 

10 

Ibid, 


11 

Ibid. 

12 


134. 

139. 

155. 


Ibid., 156. 
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threat to agrarianism, was spurred on by farmers more 
concerned with Targe profits than with mere subsistence. 

The "virtuous yeoman could no longer stand his ground 

13 

against the developing capitalism ... of the Northwest." 

Even so, Jefferson’s dream was not without 

possibilities, for most of the land west of the Mississippi 

was as yet unsettled. The Homestead Bill was enacted in 

1862. It provided for the acquisition of land west of the 

Mississippi to settlers who made a land claim valid by 

14 

“five years’ cultivation of the soil." The Union Pacific 

railway was completed in 1869—only by means of vast land 

grants. Despite efforts made by the drafters of the bill 

to prevent land monopoly by speculators, the Homestead Act 

failed. "The agrarian utopia in the garden of the world 

was destroyed, or rather aborted, by the land speculator 

15 

and the railroad monopolist." "These were," according to 

Smith, "but expressions of the larger forces at work in 

American society after the Civil War—the machine, the 

devices of corporation finance, and the power of big 

16 

business over Congress." Smith concludes, "The Homestead 
Act failed because it was Incongruous with the Industrial 


13 

Ibid. 

14 

Ibid., 170. 

15 

Ibid., 191. 

16 

Ibid. 
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Revolution." Once again, the Jeffersonian ideal of 

agrarianism was impeded. But that was not its last defeat; 

the West remained to be settled. 

"After the Civil War Republican policy obviously 

favored the city against the country, the banker and the 

merchant against the farmer, the speculator against the 
18 

settler." Nevertheless, agrarianism persisted, for 

"American agrarians had long maintained that the West, the 

free lands beyond the frontier, would operate as a safety 

valve to keep down social and economic conflict in the 
19 

East.” Attention shifted to the West. Frederick Jackson 

Turner went so far as to say that the West was the most 

important section in America, since it was the last free 
20 

land. "Democracy," according to Turner, "is born of free 
21 

land." At the same time, "he conceived of democracy as a 

22 

trait of agricultural communities," thus keeping the 
agrarian dream alive. And yet, not even the West could 
sustain the agrarian dream, as the two works by Steinbeck 
mentioned at the outset of this paper attest to. 

Smith concludes his study by stating the negative 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Smith. 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 


193. 

201 . 

250. 

253. 

252. 
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consequences of the myth of agrarianism. First, "Agrarian 

theory encouraged men to ignore the industrial revolution 

altogether, or to regard it as an unfortunate and anomalous 

23 

violation of the natural order of things." Secondly, 

"The covert distrust of the .city and of everything 

connected with industry that is Implicit in the myth of the 

garden has impeded cooperation between farmers and factory 
24 

workers." Finally, Smith states 

The agrarian tradition has also made it 
difficult for Americans to think of themselves 
as members of a world community because it has 
affirmed that the destiny of this country leads 
her away from Europe toward the agricultural 
interior of the continent.25 

Smith’s study illustrates the disparity that exists between 

the Dream and its impure manifestation. 

Individualism and the American Dream 

In the tradition of Alexis de Tocqueville, Robert 

Bellah and others have recently produced a number of 

26 

studies revolving around the American way of life. Their 
findings support the description of Americans Tocqueville 
offered 150 years ago. Tocqueville spoke of an 
individualism which at first "disposes each citizen to 


23 

Ibid., 258. 

24 

Ibid. 

25 

Ibid. 

26 

Robert N. Bellah, et al., eds., Habits of the Heart 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1985); Robert N. 
Bellah, et al., eds., Individualism and Commitment in 
American Life (New York: Harper & Row, 1987). 
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isolate himself from the mass of his fellows and withdraw 

27 

into the circle of family and friends." However, it 

grows, and individuals 

form the habit of thinking of themselves in 
isolation and imagine that their whole destiny 
is in their hands. . . . Each man is forever 
thrown back on himself alone, and there is 
danger that he may be shut up in the solitude 
of his own heart.28 

This extreme individualism, according to Bellah, still runs 
rampant in our American culture. 

Tocqueville offered two suggestions for bringing 
Isolated individuals back into social communion. First, 
individuals must be active citizens, involved in "republican 
politics, . . . they must turn from private interests and 

occasionally take a look at something other than 

29 

themselves." Secondly, there must be a return to 

"biblical religion," which promulgates a philosophy of 

30 

self-giving. In summary, Bellah explains, 

Tocqueville depicted the conflicts between 
the democratic citizen’s concern for individual 
advancement and security on the one hand and 
religion and local political participation on 
the other. He traced privatizing tendencies to 
the new spirit of individualism attendant on 
nascent commercial capitalism and concern for 
community to the republican and biblical 
traditions.31 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Bellah, et al., 
Ibid. 

Ibid., 38. 
Ibid., 40. 

Ibid. 


Habits of the Heart . 37. 
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Some of the factors involved In moving from "privatizing 

tendencies to the new spirit of individualism attendent on 

nascent commercial capitalism" have already been spelled 

out in the previous section. Other factors include: (1) 

Protestant individualism introduced in the colonies by the 

Puritans, (2) Emerson’s notion of "Self-Reliance," and (3) 

the "every man for himself" frontier mentality. 

Unfortunately, as Bellah notes, the philosophy of 

individualism espoused by Walt Whitman did not greatly 

affect "the new spirit of individualism attendant on 

nascent commercial capitalism." For Whitman, "success had 

32 

little to do with material acquisition." Whitman felt 

that the "ultimate use of America’s independence was to 

cultivate and express the self and explore its vast social 

33 

and cosmic identities." Whitman’s calling for the 

exploration of the self’s "vast social and cosmic 

identities" is similar to Tocqueville’s twofold 

prescription for America’s ills, namely, the rebirth of 

participatory democracy and biblical religion. Another 

recent study of the American Dream, entitled The American 

Monomvth . illustrates how modern "popdom" only reinforces 
34 

this concern. 


32 

Ibid., 34. 

33 

Ibid., 35. 

34 

Robert Jewett and John Shelton Lawrence, The 
American Monomvth (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1977). 
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" The American Monomvth " 

Sifting through what the authors hold to be materials 

which embody the "American Monomyth"—including Star 

Trek . Death Wish . Playboy . Walking Tall and Buffalo Bill, 

Heidi and Little House on the.Prarie , Disney, Jaws and the 

entire genre of disaster movies—Robert Jewett and John 

Lawrence draw up a compelling gospel whose altar call is 

nothing less than "zapping" the American Monomyth. Indeed 

the salvation of America depends on the zap. First of all, 

the authors define the "Bubble Gum Fallacy": pop culture, 

no matter how shallow or ephemeral, affects society and 

35 

should be taken seriously. Secondly, they address the 

notion that we who live in a scientific and rational 

society are beyond the seduction of myth. This is the "myth 

36 

of mythlessness," the authors contend. Following up on 

these two principles, the "Werther effect" is spelled out: 

In the Werther effect a member of an audience 
(a) experiences a work of fantasy within a 
secular context that (b) helps to shape that 
viewer’s sense of what is real and 
desirable, in such a way that (c) the viewer 
takes actions consistent with the vision 
inspired by the interaction between his own 
fantasy and popular entertainments. A 
Werther effect is the form of voluntary behavior 
alteration produced by interaction with a 
powerful artifact of popular culture.37 

Later, the authors spell it out more specifically: 


35 




Ibid., 

1 

CM 

36 




Ibid., 

, 17. 

37 




Ibid., 

, 36. 
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There is also considerable evidence to suggest 
that the encounter with violent forms of 
entertainment encourages emulation.38 

Besides emulation, Jewett and Lawrence suggest that violent 

forms might also "have the predominant effect of 

39 

encouraging passivity." They quote sociologists Gerbner 

and Gross: "Fear may be a more critical concomitant of a 

show of violence than aggression. . . . Acceptance of 

violence and passivity in the face of injustice may be 

40 

consequences of great social concern." 

Characteristic of Jewett’s and Lawrence’s analysis of 

the embodiments of the myth is a messianic individual, a 

"superhero distinguished by disguised origins, pure 

motivations, a redemptive task, and extraordinary 
41 

powers." "When threatened by violent adversaries, 

vigilantism is the answer, restoring justice and thus 

42 

lifting the siege of paradise." The authors conclude: 

The effect of this monomythic copout is to 
encourage the very centralization of power that 
democratic theorists have considered to be the 
greatest potential danger to the political 
order.43 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Ibid., 

201 

Ibid., 

213 

Ibid. 


Ibid., 

195 

Ibid., 

196 

Ibid., 

213 
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After their exposition of the different embodiments of 
the American Monomyth, Jewett and Lawrence, citing Plato, 
call for a critique of this "pervasive mythic legacy." 

Plato felt that "corrupted art, ignored by inattentive 

44 

leaders, would bring significant evils to the Republic." 

"Plato warned against allowing the citizens to be 

’. . . bred among symbols of evil, as it were in a pasture 

of poisonous herbs, lest grazing freely . . . they little 

by little and all unawares accumulate ... a mass of evil 
45 

in their souls.’" This is Platonic support for the 
Werther effect, that art shapes behavior. 

Jewett and Lawrence summarize their concern: 

The American monomyth rejects democratic values 
at a number of crucial points. It conveys a 
pessimism about democratic institutions and 
public responsibilities, a messianic expectation 
that society can be redeemed by a single stroke, 
and an impatience with constitutional processes. 
In its repeated celebration of the evasion of 
collective responsibility, the monomyth has 
become a ritual of the Demonic. So skillful, so 
eloquent and moving are its materials that they 
are probably the most effective sources of the 
erosion of the democratic credibility today. 
Conscious attacks by antidemocratic 
propogandists seem sporadic, stupid, and 
ineffective by comparison.46 

Like the "Zap Comics" before them, it is the challenge 
of the authors to "destroy the credibility of the 
establishment’s symbol system, to reveal its hypocrisy and 


Jewett and Lawerence, 198. 

45 

Ibid., 198. 

46 

Ibid., 215-16. 
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destructive elements." Until there is public scrutiny of 
the monomyth, America will be forever trapped in its 
injustice. One half of Tocqueville’s twofold solution— 
namely, participatory democracy—is completely undermined 
by popular belief, according to Jewett and Lawrence. 

This paper began by briefly commenting on Lawrence 

Ferlinghetti’s poem, "I Am Waiting." Like Ferlinghetti, 

Jewett and Lawrence are awaiting the eyes of Americans to 

open and see the reality of America. In his study on 

American land, Henry Nash Smith shows that our country’s 

history of "westerning," though based on Jeffersonian 

agrarianism, fell far short of that actualization. It was 

also suggested at the outset of this project that John 

Steinbeck awaits America’s reawakening. Indeed, The Grapes 

of Wrath has not only been called a powerful social tract, 

but “the most thorough evaluation and rejection of the 

48 

American myth offered by any American author." Chapter 2 
examines The Grapes of Wrath . 


47 

Ibid., 202. 

48 

Louis Owens, John Steinbeck’s Re-Vision of America 
(Athens: Univ. of Georgia Press, 1985), 129. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Grapes of Wrath 

April 1989 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 

1 

publication of John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath . Once 
considered by many critics to be merely a piece of dated 
propaganda, the novel is now found, a half century later, 
on the bookshelf of American classics, alongside The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and Moby Dick . The Grapes 
of Wrath does contain social commentary and does speak of 
a particular era. However, like all classics, it is 
timeless; it transcends the context out of which it was 
written to speak to that which is universal: the human 
condition. This chapter examines The Grapes of Wrath and 
explores the ways in which the author transforms the story 
of one powerless family into a symbol of hope for all who 
are oppressed. 

Part One: Oklahoma 

John Steinbeck begins painting his epic The Grapes of 
Wrath with a limited pallet of primarily red, gray and 
brown, with just a smidgen of green—for he begins with a 
description of the Dust Bowl. From the outset, the author 

i 

All parenthetical page references are made to the 
1939 Viking edition, cited earlier. 
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shows the reader that there will be two goals in his 
rendering. First, a general or panoramic vision will be 
presented. Then a focused, detailed vision will be 
offered. He begins by describing the red and the gray 
country, and the light rains that came and quickly left. 

The focus narrows to fields of crops, then to individual 
stalks of corn, and finally to the brown "edge of each 
green bayonet" of corn (3). Dust is the central motif of 
the introduction. Steinbeck documents the devastating 
effects of poor fanning practices and dry winds on the 
topsoil. The question is raised: Will the will of the 
people, like the stalks of the dried and wind-blown corn, 
be broken? No, "after a while the faces of the watching 
men lost their bemused perplexity and became hard and angry 
and resistant. Then the women knew that they were safe and 
that there was no break" (6). 

The second chapter begins to tell the story of one 
particular family, the Joads. In his Preface to The 
Forgotten Vi Haas , a book written two years after The 
Grapes of Wrath that employs the same technique, Steinbeck 
explains his method: 

A great many documentary films have used the 
generalized method, that Is, the showing of a 
condition or an event as it affects a group of 
people. The audience can then have a 
personalized reaction from imagining one member 
of that group. I have felt that this is the 
more difficult observation from the audience’s 
viewpoint. It means very little to know that a 
million Chinese are starving unless you know one 
Chinese who is starving. In The Forgotten 
Village we reversed the usual process. Our 
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story centered on one family in one small 
village. We wished our audience to know this 
family very well, and incidentally to like it, 
as we did. Then, from association with this 
little personalized group, the larger conclusion 
concerning the racial group could be drawn with 
something like participation.2 

This is the purpose of focusing on the Joad family, though 

Steinbeck also uses interchapters to comment on the general 

plight of the migrant families. 

Following the account of the Oklahoma Dust Bowl, Tom 
Joad is introduced. Recently paroled after serving four 
years in prison for killing someone In self-defense, he 
manages to hitch a ride to a place not far from his 
family’s home. Along the way he learns from the driver 
that the share croppers are being moved off of the land in 
great numbers: "'Croppers going fast now,’ he said, 'One 
cat takes and shoves ten families out. Cat’s all over 
hell now. Tear in and shove the croppers out. How’s your 
old man hold on?’" (13) 

Having been dropped off by the truck driver, Tom 
continues on foot down the dusty road. He meets up with 
Jim Casy, the preacher who baptized Tom years before, 
but who confesses: "Just Jim Casy now. Ain’t got the 
call no more. Got a lot of sinful idears—but they seem 
kinda sensible" (27). Casy decides to accompany Tom on 
his way and en route philosophizes with the young Joad. 

2 

John Steinbeck, The Forgotten Village (New York: 
Viking, 1941). 
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For instance, he talks about sin: "There ain’t no sin and 
there ain’t no virtue. There’s .just stuff people do. It’s 
all part of the same thing. And some of the things folks 
do is nice, and some ain’t nice, but that’s as far as any 
man got a right to say" (32). Casy also comments on the 
Holy Spirit: 

I figgered about the Holy Sperit [sic] and the 
Jesus road. I figgered, "Why do we got to hang 
it on God or Jesus? Maybe," I figgered, "maybe 
it’s all men and women we love; maybe that’s the 
Holy Sperit—the human sperit—the whole 
shebang. Maybe all men got one big soul 
ever’body’s a part of." Now I sat there 
thinkin’ it, an’ all of a suddent—I knew it. I 
knew it so deep down that it was true, and I 
still know it (32,33). 

Joad responds in amazement, "You can’t hold no church with 
idears like that" (33). Casy and Joad continue until 
they reach the deserted Joad place: "Looka that house. 
Somepin’s happened. They ain’t nobody there" (41). 

Upon closer inspection they find the house had been 

pushed partially off of its foundation. They encounter at 

the house a dispossessed feline, which foreshadows the 

3 

entrance of Muley Graves. Muley has decided to remain 
behind after the others were forced off of the land by the 
owners’ tractors. His very name Is significant: Muley 

4 

(obstinate), and Graves (the resting place of the dead). 


3 

Robert J. Griffin and William A. Freedman, 
"Machines and Animals: Pervasive Motifs in The Grapes of 
Wrath ." Journal of English and German Philology 62 (July 
1963): 576. 

4 

Lester Marks, Thematic Designs in the Novels of 
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His days are spent in hiding and "wanderin’ aroun’ like a 

damn ol’ graveyard ghos’" (69). During the evening he 

likes to harass those who pursue him. Casy and Tom meet up 

with Graves around supper time and ask if he would be 

willing to share what he has to eat with them: 

Muley fidgeted in embarrassment. "I ain’t got 
no choice in the matter." He stopped on the 
ungracious sound of his words. "That ain’t like 
I meant it. That ain’t. I mean”—he stumbled— 
"what I mean, if a fella’s got somepin to eat 
an’ another fella’s hungry—why, the first fella 
ain’t got no choice" (66). 

This discovery of Muley resounds throughout the rest of the 
novel. Casy immediately responds, "Muley’s got a-holt of 
somepin, an’ it’s too big for him, an’ it’s too big for 
me" (66). Muley goes on to tell Casy and Tom about the 
flight of the people. He relates to them the plans of the 
Joads, who are preparing to leave in the coming days from 
Uncle John’s place. 

Early the next morning Casy and Tom start walking to 
Uncle John’s place and discuss the fate of John’s wife in 
their conversation. Soon after they were married, John 
underestimated the severity of the stomach pains his wife 
was suffering, and rather than calling for a doctor, he 
recommended a pain killer. She died the next day, 
apparently of a ruptured appendix, and John continues to 
harbor an enormous burden of guilt. 


John Steinbeck (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1969), 71. 
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When they get to Uncle John’s place, the family is 

quite surprised by young Tom’s appearance. Everyone greets 

him in similar fashion: "Tommy, you ain’t busted out?” (97) 

He assures his father that he has been paroled. Then the 

elder Joad, playing a boyish prank on his wife, calls out 

to her and asks if a couple of hungry fellows can join the 

family in breakfast. Ma responds with graciousness; she 

embodies Muley’s discovery. “’Let ’em come,’ she said. 'We 

got a’plenty’" (99). Along with Tom and Casy, Ma will coma 

to dominate the novel; she is the strength, the backbone of 

the Joad family. Writes Steinbeck: 

From her position as healer, her hands had grown 
sure and cool and quiet; from her position as 
arbiter she had become as remote and faultless 
in judgment as a goddess. She seemed to know 
that if she swayed the family shook, and if she 
ever really deeply wavered or despaired the 
family would fall, the family will to function 
would be gone (100). 

Following the surprise of his unexpected arrival, Tom 
reassures his mother that he has been paroled. Not long 
after, Granma and Grampa enter the scene. Grampa "drank 
too much when he could get it, ate too much when it was 
there, talked too much all the time" (105). Granma "had 
survived only because she was as mean as her husband" 

(105). Tom’s older brother, Noah, is described as one not 
stupid but strange—suffering, perhaps, from brain damage 
incurred at birth by his father’s unskilled midwifery. 
Greakfast is prepared and Granma asks the “preacher" to 
offer grace. Casy reluctantly says a few words which sound 
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more like a confession than a prayer of thanksgiving. He 

tells of the time when he went out into the wilderness on a 

spiritual quest and came upon a profound discovery: 

I got to thinkin’ how we was holy when we was 
one thing, an’ mankin’ was holy when it was one 
thing. An’ it on’y got unholy when one mis’able 
little fella got the bit in his teeth an’ run 
off his own way, kickin’ an’ draggin’ an’ 
fightin’. Fella like that bust the holiness. 

But when they’re all workin’ together, not one 
fella for another fella, but one fella kind of 
harnessed to the whole shebang—that’s right, 
that’s holy (110). 

Just as they finish breakfast Tom’s younger brother, A1, 
arrives home from "billygoatln’ aroun’ the country.” 
According to Pa, A1 thinks of "nothin’ but girls and 
engines” (112). Indeed, A1 assumes a position of great 
family power as the story progresses because of his 
automobile know-how. 

Tom and Casy arrive at the Joad’s just as the family 
is preparing to leave. Uncle John and the two children— 
Ruthle and Winfield—have gone into town to sell off the 
family’s last possessions; Rose of Sharon, Tom’s sister, is 
pregnant and is spending a few last days with her husband, 
Connie Rivers, at his parents’ home; the rest of the family 
is staying at Uncle John’s, loading the converted truck 
and preparing food. The two decide to join the exodus. 

Tom will break parole. Casy wants to go and learn from the 
people. The young Joad is immediately welcomed, but Pa 
expresses some concern about the inclusion of Casy: "But 
I’m wondering if we can all ride, and the preacher too. 
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An’ kin we feed a extra mouth?" (139) "It ain’t kin 
we?" replies Ma, “It’s will we?" "'An’ any time when we 
got two pigs an’ over a hundred dollars, an’ we wonderin’ 
if we kin feed a fella—’ She stopped, and Pa turned back, 
and his spirit was raw from the whipping" (139,140). Just 
as they are ready to leave, Grampa decides he is going to 
stay. Knowing he cannot remain behind by himself, Pa, Tom 
and Uncle John conspire and resolve to drug the elderly 
man. Some pain killer is used and the unconscious man is 
placed on the truck. Then, the remaining Joads, Connie 
Rivers, Jim Casy, and the family dogs pile onto the Hudson 
and begin the long and arduous journey. The first section 
of the book ends with the beginning of the journey. 

At this point brief mention should be made of the 
Interchapters Steinbeck employs to "universalize" the 
plight of the Joad Family. The twofold technique Steinbeck 
makes use of at the outset of the book—telling the story 
in scenic, particular terms, and describing events in 
panoramic, general terms—continues In the alternation of 
chapters In like fashion. Chapter One introduces the Dust 
Bowl and some its causes and effects. Chapter Two begins 
to tell the story of Tom Joad. Chapter Three contains the 
description of the turtle which allegorizes the plight of 
the Okies. This chapter will be commented on in more 
detail later. Chapter Four tells of Tom’s reunion with 
Casy and their walk to the Joad place. Chapter Five 
discusses in general terms the role of the banks and 
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finance companies in the dispossession of the small 

farmers. A metaphor of a monster is used: 

And at last the owner men came to the point. 

The tenant system won’t work any more. One man 
on a tractor can take the place of twelve or 
fourteen families. Pay him a wage and take all 
the crop. We have to do it. We don’t like to 
do it. But the monster’s sick. Something’s 
happened to the monster (44). 

It tells of the Tractor, the machine that rapes the land, 

at whose helm sits a man—though one no longer capable of 

humanity: 


the monster that sent the tractor out, had 
somehow got into the drivers hands, into his 
brain and muscle, had goggled him and muzzled 
him—goggled his mind, muzzled his speech, 
goggled his perception, muzzled his 
protest (48). 

Chapter Five ends with the tractor threatening to plow 
over a resistant family with their house, should they choose 
not to leave: "The iron guard bit into the house-corner, 
crumbled the wall, and wrenched the little house from Its 
foundation so that it fell sideways, crushed like a bug" 
(52). Chapter Six begins with Tom and Casy coming over a 
hill and noticing in the distance the abandoned Joad house, 
“mashed at one corner, . . . pushed off its foundations so 
that it slumped at an angle" (54). This is an example of 
one of the devices Steinbeck uses to bring together the 
general and the specific: a direct allusion is made in the 
story of the Joad family to the preceding or following 
general chapter. According to Peter Lisca the panoramic, 
general interchapters have two main functions. "First, by 
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presenting the social background, they serve to amplify the 

5 

pattern of action created by the Joad family." Secondly, 

they offer "such historical information as the development 

of land ownership in California, the consequent development 

of migrant labor, and certain economic aspects of the 
6 

social lag." In this fashion, Steinbeck is able to 

universalize the plight of a particular family. Steinbeck 

carefully weaves these two kinds of chapters together so as 

"to destroy any impression that the Interchapters, as a 

7 

group, constitute a separate entity." 

Chapter Seven recounts a day in the life of a used-car 

salesperson and the scandalous profits taken from the poor 

who need automobiles in order to migrate West. Chapter 

Nine tells of the bitter bartering of possessions that 

cannot be taken along—the plows and harnesses, the tables 

and chairs, the glass jewels. Concerning the sale of a 

team of horses Steinbeck writes: 

might have been twin colts the way they work 
together. . . . Sound all over. Deep lungs. 

Fair feet and clean. How much? Ten dollars? 

For both? And the wagon—Oh Jesus Christ! I’d 
shoot ’em for dog feed first. Oh, take ’em! 

Take ’em quick, mister. You’re buying a little 
girl plaiting forelocks, taking off her hair 
ribbon to make bows, standing back, head cocked, 
rubbing the soft noses with her cheek. You’re 
buying years of work, toll in the sun; you’re 
buying a sorrow that can’t talk (118). 


5 

Peter Li sea, The Wide World of John Steinbeck , new 
ed. (New York: Gordian Press, 1981), 156. 

6 

Ibid. 

7 

Ibid., 165. 
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"And some day—the armies of bitterness will all be going 
the same way. And they’ll all walk together, and there’ll 
be a dead terror from it" (119). 

The following chapter tells of the Joads unloading 
"every movable thing that might be sold" (122). Chapter 
Eleven discusses what happens when farming is no longer 
done with care, but only with ease and efficiency: "the 
wonder goes out of the land and the working of it, and with 
the wonder the deep understanding and the relation" (157). 

Part Two: The Migrant Road 

Chapter Twelve marks the beginning of the second part 
of the novel by describing Highway 66, "the migrant road." 
The first part of the novel deals with the Dust Bowl and 
the effects of industrialization and large land ownership. 
It gives the reasons for the migration. The westward 
migration comprises the second part of the novel. 

Chapter Thirteen begins with the Joads on the road. 

Al, behind the wheel, has become "the soul of the car" 
(167). It is hot and very uncomfortable as the vehicle 
slowly plods along. The children whine and make known 
their thirst. Rose of Sharon is concerned only about 
herself and her baby. "Forget that baby for a minute. 

He’ll take care of hlsself," retorts Ma (178). During a 
gas station stop one of the dogs is hit by a car and 
killed. As dusk approaches, the family decides to stop 
where others are camped. There they meet the Wilsons, and 
then join them traveling westward. Grampa dies before they 
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get out of Oklahoma; the Joad’s kinship with the Wilsons is 
solidified when he dies while resting in their tent and is 
buried In one of their blankets. The boundaries of the 
immediate family continue to expand. 

The Grapes of Wrath is a novel about transformation. 

It begins with the primary unit of the family, which is then 
expanded to include Casy. When the Joads meet up with the 
Wilsons, who had been plagued by car troubles, the 
“family" grows: "Ma said, 'You won’t be no burden. Each’11 
help out each, an’ we’ll all git to California. Sairy 
Wilson helped lay Granmpa out,’ and she stopped. The 
relationship was plain" (202). In the following 
interchapter, Chapter Fourteen, Steinbeck develops this 
theme further: 

The danger is here, for two men are not as 
lonely and perplexed as one. And from this 
first "we" there grows a still more dangerous 
thing: "I have little food" plus "I have none." 

If from this problem the sum is "We have little 
food," the thing Is on its way, the movement has 
direction. . . . This is the beginning—from "I" 
to "we" (2Q6). 

Whereas before, the family was a "unit” (189), now the 
"Joads and Wilsons crawled westward as a unit" (222). In 
the case of the individual, the transformation can take 
place even more gradually. During the journey westward, 
Rose of Sharon thinks of little except herself, her baby, 
and the dream of the wealth that she and her husband would 
have someday. Like Rose of Sharon, Tom primarily looks 
after only himself. This is shown when Casy asks Tom what 
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should be done about the problem of too many people for too 
few jobs. Tom responds, "Goddamn it! How’d I know? I’m 
jus’ puttin’ one foot in front of the other" (236). 

During the westward migration, camps often formed 
along the road around dusk. Steinbeck writes, "In the 
evening a strange thing happened: the twenty families 
became one family, the children were the children of all" 
(264). And so, as they continue westward, the "unit" grows 
even bigger. 

The Joads stop at the Callfornia-Arizona border to 

bathe in the cool Colorado River and Noah decides to stay: 

"Tom, I ain’t a-gonna leave this here water. I’m a-gonna 

walk on down this here river" (284). The family is 

surprised and saddened, but then again they always knew 

Noah was a bit strange. Granma quietly dies in her sleep 

before they reach the border station and Ma has to pretend 

that Granma is sick and in need of a doctor when the guards 

wish to search the truck. The next day 

They drove through Tehachapi in the morning 
glow, and the sun came up behind them, and then 
—suddenly they saw the great valley below them. 
A1 jammed on the brake and stopped in the middle 
of the road, and, "Jesus Christ! Look!" he 
said. The vineyards, the orchards, the great 
flat valley, green and beautiful, the trees set 
in rows, and the farm houses (309,310). 

Not long after, Ma commented, "It’s purty. I wisht they 

[Grampa and Granma] could of saw it" (313). "And the truck 

rolled down the mountain into the great valley" (314). 

Thus ends the second part of The Grapes of Wrath . 
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Part Three: California 

Chapter Nineteen begins by briefly recounting the early 
history of California, when it was still part of Mexico. 

With the discovery of gold, people came from all over the 
country and settled on the land, which was "owned" by the 
"weak" Mexicans. The newcomers "put up houses and barns, 
they turned the earth and planted crops. And these things 
were possession, and possession was ownership" (315). The 
fear of history repeating Itself was on the minds of the 
wealthy California land owners when they saw the threat 
posed by the hordes of migrants pouring in. And yet, 
Steinbeck comments, they refused to heed "the three cries 
of history": 

when / ,'erty accumulates in too few hands it is 
taken away. And . . . when a majority of the 
people are hungry and cold they will take by 
force what they need. And the little screaming 
fact that sounds through all history: repression 
works only to strengthen and knit the repressed 
(324). 

The migrants made dirty camps of cardboard shacks and 
make-shift tents alongside the roads—"Hoovervilles" they 
were called. Deputies kept a close eye on the camps in 
order to avert organizing and to prevent plotting from 
taking place. Leaders were quickly silenced. Though the 
Joads had heard stories about the illegitimacy of the 
handbills—the widely distributed flyers describing good 
working conditions and fair pay—it was in one of these 
Hoovervilles that they finally came to understand the sham: 
Takes three thousan* men for two weeks when 
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them peaches is ripe. Got to have ’em or them 
peaches’ll rot. So what do they do? They send 
out han’bills all over hell. They need three 
thousan’, an’ they get six thousan’. They get 
them men for what they wanta pay. If ya don’ 
wanta take what they pay, goddamn it, they’s a 
thousan’ men waitin’ for your job (335). 

Connie, seeking his own security, abandons the family, 
easy, on the other hand-understanding the need for unity— 
proclaims, "They’s a army of us without no harness" (340). 
Though he becomes a fugitive after injuring a deputy who 
had provoked another Hooverville inhabitant, he dedicates 
himself to the cause of justice. Commenting on the 
treatment of the Okies by the law, Tom tells his mother, 
"Why Jesus Christ, Ma, they comes a time when the on’y way 
a fella can keep his decency is by takin’ a sock at a cop. 
They’re workln’ on our decency" (381). In reply to her 
son, Ma makes the creed of group transformation complete: 
"You got to have patience. . . . They ain’t gonna wipe us 
out. Why we’re the people—we go on" (383). 

The Joad family enjoys a stay at Weedpatch, a federal 
government camp with clean facilities and a self-governing 
board. However, after just over a month, their money runs 
out and there Is no work to be found so they are forced to 
move on. 

Chapter Twenty-Five begins, "The spring is beautiful 
in California" (473). Steinbeck describes the ripening of 
the fruit and the air filled with sweet fragrances, the 
advances of horticulture against disease and insect, and 
the numerous varieties of fruit developed through grafting 
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and experimentation. Then he describes harvest time: 

And first the cherries ripen. Cent and a half a 
pound. Hell, we can’t pick ’em for that. . . . 
And on the ground the seeds drop and dry with 
shreds hanging from them. . . . The purple 
prunes soften and sweeten. My God, we can’t 
pick them and dry them and sulphur them. We 
can’t pay wages, .... And the purple prunes 
carpet the ground (475). 

And likewise, the pears; and the grapes are picked, good 

along with the bad, and the vines and dirt—all to be 

pressed and fermented together, for people cannot buy good 

wine. And the commentary begins: 

Men who can graft the trees and make the seed 
fertile and big can find no way to let the 
hungry people eat their produce. Men who have 
created new fruits in the world cannot create a 
system whereby their fruits may be eaten. And 
the failure hangs over the State like a great 
sorrow (476). 

And "in the eyes of the hungry there is a growing wrath. 

In the souls of the people the grapes of wrath are filling 
and growing heavy, growing heavy for the vintage" (477). 

The Joads are able to find some work up north picking 
cotton by unwittingly crossing a strike line. Even so, 
their wages are barely enough for survival. Quite by 
chance, one evening Tom meets up with Casy, who has become 
an underground labor organizer, attempting "to harness the 
power of the people." Tom tells of the Joad’s experience 
in the federal camp and Casy is Impressed by the fact that 
Weedpatch is self-governed—outside the jurisdiction of the 
police—and yet very peaceful. Replies he, “I tol’ you. 
Cops cause more trouble than they stop" (524). While Tom 
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is still with him, Casy is attacked and his skull is 
crushed. Reacting quickly and violently, Tom seizes the 
murderer’s weapon and in turn kills him. However, Tom does 
not escape injury; he receives a hard blow to the face 
which crushes his nose, leaving his face raw and bleeding. 
Now Tom becomes the fugitive; he has to remain in hiding 
since he can be easily identified by his battered face. 

The next day the family moves on, in hopes of getting the 
authorities off Tom’s trail. 

t 

The Joads find more cotton picking and Tom finds a 

fairly secluded hideout in a culvert amidst thick brush. 

Ma takes him food at night. Lisca has suggested the 

archetype of the womb here, complete with nourishment 

8 .. . 

provided by Tom’s mother. Just as things begin to go well 
for the family—they were finally earning money enough to 
eat adequately—Ruthie brags to a friend about her brother 
who has killed someone. Ma insists that Tom leave. Tom 
accedes to his mother’s wishes, but not without giving a 
farewell address that reflects a great deal of indebtedness 
to Casy: 


Tom laughed uneasily, "Well, maybe like 
Casy says, a fella ain’t got a soul of his own, 
but on’y a piece of a big one—an’ then—" 

"Then what, Tom?” 

"Then it don’t matter. Then I’ll be all 
aroun’ in the dark. I’ll be ever’where— 
wherever you look. Wherever they’s a fight so 
hungry people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever 
they’s a cop beatin’ up a guy, I’ll be 


8 

Lisca, The Wide World of John Steinbeck . 173, 174. 
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there. . . .An’ when our folks eat the stuff 
they raise an’ live in the houses they build— 
why, I’ll be there. See?" (572) 

Tom has been reborn. No longer does he think only about 

himself; he now perceives himself to be part of a greater 

whole. Like Casy, he is now concerned about justice for 

all. Where the cause of justice is served, there will he 

be, at least in spirit. 

The last interchapter, Chapter Twenty-Nine, describes 

the gathering of the thunderheads in the heavens. In stark 

contrast to the first chapter of the novel, which describes 

the drought and the rain-heads that "dropped a little 

spattering and hurried on to some other country" (4), the 

penultimate chapter tells of the "gusty showers" and 

"downpours" (5SS). At first the thirsty earth absorbs the 

rainfall. However, the storms continue and the floods 

begin. Just as the causes of the migration were the result 

of both nature and inhumanity, the desperate conditions of 

the migrants in California are exacerbated by both factors. 

Further, at the same time the flooding begins, jobs end. 

"And In the little towns pity for the sodden men changed to 

anger, and anger at the hungry people changed to fear of 

them" (591). And so the cycle repeats itself: 

The sheriffs swore in new deputies and ordered 
new rifles; and the comfortable people in tight 
houses felt pity at first, and then distaste, 
and finally hatred for the migrant 
people (592, 592). 

The last chapter begins with the Joad family huddled 
in the dry boxcar they shared with the Wainwright family. 
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Before the rains, the families had hung a tarpaulin in the 
middle to offer each family a sense of privacy. However, 
when the rains got bad, A1 took down the tarpaulin to use 
to cover the truck’s hood. "Now, without the separation, 
the two families in the car were one" (593). Again, the 
sense of the family unit is sacrificed for the communal. 

The rain continues and the flood waters begin to rise, 

even threatening the safety of the family in the elevated 

boxcar. Efforts are made by the Joad men and neighbors to 

avert the flooding, but their attempts are in vain. At the 

same time, Rose of Sharon goes into labor. With the men 

desperately working outside, Rose of Sharon delivers a 

lifeless baby. "'Never breathed,’ said Mrs. Wainwright 

softly. 'Never was alive’" (603). After a few moments of 

exchange, Ma thanks Mrs. Wainwright for all they have done 

for the Joads. Her few well chosen words state the lesson 

learned: "Use’ ta be the fambly was fust. It ain’t so now. 

It’s anybody. Worse off we get, the more we got to do" 

(606). Comments Joseph Fontenrose, "The family unit, no 

longer viable, fades into the communal unit, which receives 

9 

from it the family’s strength and values." 

The rain continues and the family is finally forced to 
seek higher ground. With the truck’s engine flooded out, 
their only choice is to gather some of their belongings and 

9 

Joseph Fontenrose, John Steinbeck: An Introduction 
and Interpretation (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1963), 71. 
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go out on foot. After a short walk, the remnants of the 

Joad family spot a barn high on a hill. When they get to 

the barn they find that it offers dry shelter. However, 

there are occupants: a sickly middle-aged man and his young 

son. Ma asks the boy for a blanket with which to cover her 

cold and wet daughter. He offers her a dirty but dry 

comforter. The boy explains to Ma how his father is very 

sick and is unable to keep food down. "Got to have soup or 

milk. You folks got any money to git milk?” (618) In a 

closing scene that has been variously described as 

sentimental, erotic, and symbolic, Steinbeck has Ma gently 

persuade Rose of Sharon to offer the dying man milk from 

her breasts. She quite willingly concedes and the novel 

ends with the man suckling her breast: 

Her hand moved behind his head and supported it. 
Her fingers moved gently in his hair. She 
looked up and across the barn, and her lips came 
together and smiled mysteriously (619). 

That which Warren French has termed "the education of the 

10 

heart" has been consummated. "Muley’s discovery" has 
been embodied—even in the least likely of persons. Even 
Rose of Sharon, the young woman who thought only of 
herself, learned the lesson, that every individual is but a 
part of the greater whole—the philosophy that Casy 
espoused and Ma exemplified. 

10 

Warren French, John Steinbeck (Boston: Twayne, 
1975), 94. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Biblical Imagery in The Grapes of Wrath 

It has been shown that Steinbeck generalizes the 

particular plight of the Joad family to include all of the 

dispossessed Okies by means of Interchapters. Another 

"appeal to the universal" is achieved through the 

employment of biblical imagery. As H. Kelly Crokett has 

noted, "by investing [the Joads] and their story with 

biblical elements, [Steinbeck] has made their characters 

1 

more universal than they could otherwise have been." 
However, as it will be shown, there is no simple 
allegorical correspondence between the novel and scripture. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon for Steinbeck to manipulate 
biblical imagery, as through inversion, to accomplish 
a desired end. This will be explored in the following 
chapter. The aim of this chapter is to identify and 
examine Steinbeck’s use of biblical imagery in The Grapes 
of Wrath . 

In his study entitled, "Christian symbolism in The 
Grapes of Wrath ." Martin Staples Shockley makes the 
following claim: 

- 

H. Kelly Crokett, "The Bible and The Grapes of 
Wrath ." College English 24 (December 1962): 194. 
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I find in The Grapes of Wrath a sequence of 
familiar Christian symbols, appearing at 
structural crises of the plot, dominating the 
narrative, determining the characterization, 
revealing the theme as conscious and consistent 
Christian allegory.2 

Peter Lisca, on the other hand, maintains that "The novel 

3 

never falls into allegory." Though there is to be found 
"a sequence of familiar Christian symbols," Lisca is quite 
right in denying any one-to-one episodic correspondance or 
allegory between the novel and scripture. More often than 
not, Steinbeck intentionally destroys any such notion by 
means of inversion or rearrangement of biblical Imagery to 
suit his intentions. 

The Exodus Motif 

The central biblical motif in The Grapes of Wrath is 
the account of the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to 
Canaan. As the previous chapter of this project notes, the 
novel Is comprised of three parts. Lisca and others have 
noted that these three parts—Oklahoma, The Migrant Road, 
and California—correspond respectively to the three stages 
of the Exodus: "the oppression and bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt, their Exodus and wandering in the 

4 

wilderness, and their entrance into the Land of Canaan." 


2 

Martin Staples Shockley, "Christian Symbolism in The 
Grapes of Wrath ." College English 18 (November 1956): 90. 


Peter Lisca, John Steinbeck: Mature and Mvth (New 
York: Crowell, 1978), HOT' 


Ibid., 106. 
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Lisca notes many of the parallels that exist in the story: 

the drought and soil erosion recall the plagues of Egypt; 

the bank officials, the Egyptian oppressors; the hostile 

5 

landowners, the equally hostile Canaanites. On the other 
hand, there is antithetical parallelism. For example, upon 
entering his first Hooverville Tom Joad replies, "This 
ain’t no land of milk an’ honey like the preachers say" 
(342). To the Okies, California does not appear to be the 
Promised land. 

There are twelve members of the Joad family, recalling 

the twelve tribes of Israel. Joseph Fontenrose has 

pointed out that even the family name recalls the name of 

6 

one of the tribes, that of Judah. Fontenrose suggests 

other parallels: the oppressive "monster" that forces the 

Okies off their land recalls the king who rose up in Egypt, 

"who knew not Joseph" (Exod. 1.8); the corn destroyed by 

the dust, the Egyptian’s flax and barley destroyed by the 

hail (Exod. 9.31); the Joad’s slaughtering of two pigs on 

the eve of their departure, the Hebrew’s paschal 
7 

sacrifice. "But whereas the Hebrews despoiled the 
Egyptians of jewels before leaving (Exod. 12.35 f.), the 
Joads and other Okies were despoiled of goods and money by 

5 

Ibid. 

6 

Fontenrose, 75. 

7 

Ibid. 
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sharp businessmen in the land they left." 

The fried dough that the Okies ate on the road, 

according Fontenrose, suggests the unleavened bread of the 
9 10 

Israelites. Moreover, "both peoples longsd for meat.” 

Chapter Seventeen describes the establishment of "codes" 

and "laws" in the roadside migrant camps, like the Hebrews 

who formulated laws to govern themselves. Like the elder 

Israelites who perished in the wilderness, Grampa and 

Granma Joad die before reaching California. 

At several points in the story there is a parallel 

between Moses and the young Tom Joad. For instance, the 

novel begins with Tom’s parole after serving a four-year 

prison sentence for murdering someone. Moses also was a 

murderer (Exod. 2.12). A more direct parallel to Moses’ 

murder of an Egyptian occurs toward the end of the novel, 

when Tom kills the vigilante who struck down Casy. 

However, Moses’ crime takes place towards the beginning of 

the Book of Exodus; Tom’s homocide happens towards the end 

of the novel. This is, as Fontenrose notes, an example of 

11 

Steinbeck’s myth inversion. 

One of the more explicit parallels between the novel 
and the Exodus account occurs at the end of the novel, when 


8 

Ibid. 

9 

Ibid., 76. 

10 

Ibid. 

11 

Ibid., 77. 
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Uncle John is given Rose of Sharon’s lifeless baby in an 
apple crate. Rather than burying it, Uncle John decides to 
send it floating downstream. "He said fiercely, 'Go down 
an’ tell ’em. Go down in the street an’ rot an’ tell ’em 
that way. Tnat’s the way you can talk’" (609). Here 
again, Steinbeck turns the Exodus theme on its head by 
ending his story at its beginning, with the baby Moses in 
the bulrushes. 

The Symbolism of Grapes 

Lisca has noted the preponderance of grape imagery 
12 

throughout the book. The title is taken from "The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic," which evokes Revelation: "And the 
angel thrust his sickle into the earth, and gathered the 
vine of the earth, and cast in into the great winepress of 
the wrath of God" (14.19). Lisca points out that sometimes 
grapes are used as a symbol of wrath and vengence. Other 
times they are used as a symbol of plenty, as in the Exodus 
account when Joshua and Oshea return with a huge cluster of 
grapes (Num. 12.23). This is the case when Grampa 
frequently speaks of wanting to squash grapes onto his face 
when the family arrives to California. Lisca claims that 
though Grampa dies early on in the story, he Is 
symbolically present in the dying man who is nourished by 
Rose of Sharon’s breasts at the story’s end: "This thy 
stature is like to a palm tree, and thy breasts to clusters 

_ 

Lisca, The Wide World . 169, 170. 
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13 

of grapes" (Cant. 7.7). (Rose of Sharon’s name is 
also drawn from Song of Solomon.) 

Christian Symbolism 

There can be little doubt that Steinbeck meant for the 

reader to make a connection between Jim Casy and Jesus 

Christ. Besides the initials, many parallels attest to 

this. Like Jesus, Casy went out into the wilderness (28). 

However, in the case of Casy, it was after his formal 

ministry. Nevertheless, his wilderness experience—like 

that of Jesus—served as preparation for an authentic and 

caring ministry revolving around the notion of selfless 

service. Moreover, Casy also sought to change old ideas of 

14 

religion and justice. Casy joined the Joad family of 
twelve—a number symbolic not only of the twelve tribes of 
Israel but also of Jesus’ twelve disciples. Like Jesus, he 
is apprehended. Just before he is murdered, as the sky 
turns black and the rooster crows (526), Casy paraphrases 
Jesus’ words from the cross: "You don’t know what you’re a- 
doin”* (527). 

Casy’s spirit does not die with him, though. Tom is 
"reborn" following Casy’s assaslnatlon. He now personifies 
Casy’s philosophy. When Ma asks Tom what he is going to 
do following Ruthle’s disclosure about her brother’s guilt, 
his response recalls Jesus’ last words to his disciples, 

13 

Ibid., 169. 

14 

Shockley, 88. 
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"Lo, I am with you always." 

Shockley suggests that Rose of Sharon is also a Christ 

figure. Though the last words of the novel would seem to 

describe an artist’s rendering of the Madonna*-"and her 

lips came together and smiled mysteriously" (619)—Shockley 

points out that like Christ, Rose of Sharon freely offered 
15 

her body. 

Other Christian images turn up in The Graoes of Wrath 
as well. Muley Graves can be compared to John the Baptist, 
the voice of one crying out in the wilderness, prophesying 
retribution upon the unrepentant. Connie Rivers, a modern- 
day Judas, tells his wife that he wishes he would have 
remained behind in Oklahoma to drive a tractor. In the 
beginning of novel, the tractor drivers were viewed with 
enmity—farmers felt betrayed by drivers who before were 
fellow farmers (50). Connie tells Rose of Sharon, "Fella 
can live awful nice on three dollars a day" (343). For 
thirty pieces of silver (thirty dimes, in the case of 
Connie) Judas betrayed one of his own. The expectant Rose 
of Sharon is betrayed when Connie deserts her. 

The Parable of.the Sower Retold 

The allegorical significance of the land turtle in 
chapter three has long been recognized by literary 
scholars. The terrapin, with Its "fierce, humorous eyes," 
carrying Its home on its back, slowly struggles 

15 

Ibid., 90. 
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purposefully in a southwesterly direction, overcoming 

various obstacles. With a masterful touch of realism, 

Steinbeck provides the reader with a beautiful allegory 

from the natural world of the Joad family. The Joads also 

"crawled slowly through the dust toward the highway and the 

west” (156). Howard Levant notes that the Joads, like the 

eyes of the turtle, are fierce and humorous, "suggesting 

16 

force that takes itself easily." Like the turtle, the 
Joad family "carries its home on its back." The Joads, 
too, run up against and overcome various obstacles. Some 
of the difficulties the Joads encounter are deliberate acts 
of human maliciousness. This is similar to what the 
terrapin survives when a "light truck approached, and as it 
came near, the driver saw the turtle and swerved to hit it" 
(22). In this case, luck is on the side of the turtle, as 
is often true for the Joads in their journey westward. 

Identification is also drawn between the symbol of the 
terrapin and individuals. For example, in the following 
chapter, after being dropped off by the truck, with Tom’s 
first steps "the flour!ike dust spurted up in front of his 
new yellow shoes" (23), recalling the turtle’s "yellow toe 
nails [that] slipped a fraction in the dust" (22). Also, 
like the turtle, "Joad plodded along, dragging his cloud of 
dust behind him" (24). Before meeting up with Casy, Tom 

16 

Howard Levant. The Novels of John Steinbeck: A 
Critical Study (Columbia: Univ. of Missouri Press, 1974), 
101 . 
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spies "the high-domed shell of a land turtle" (24), and 
then picks it up thinking it would make a fine gift for his 
little brother. Not long after, the person of easy is 
physically described—not unlike a turtle—as he approaches 
Tom: 


It was a long head, bony, tight of skin, and set 
on a neck as stringy and muscular as a celery 
stalk. His eyeballs were heavy and protruding; 
the lids stretched to cover them, and the lids 
were raw and red. His cheeks were brown and 
shiny and hairless and his mouth full—humorous 
or sensual. The nose, beaked and hard, 
stretched the skin so tightly that the bridge 
showed white (25,26). 

"The turtle’s symbolic identification with the migrants is 

made complete," Lester Marks notes, 

when Casy comments on its unyieldingly efforts 
to keep moving: "Nobody can’t keep a turtle 
though. They work at it and work at it, and at 
last one day they get out and away they go—off 
somewheres.”17 

There is also an identification made with Ma Joad, who, 
like the turtle, kills an irritating red ant, as it crawls 
over Granma (286). 

Though scholars have made much ado about the 

allegorical significance of the turtle, little mention has 

been made regarding the introductory paragraph of the same 

chapter, where Steinbeck carefully describes various means 
18 

of seed dispersal. Without a consideration of this 


17 

Marks, 71. 

18 

For instance, the following remark Is typical of 
the critics: “All of chapter three is devoted to 
description of the turtle’s slow, apparently unwitting but 
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paragraph—which is but one long sentence—its relationship 
to the turtle is minimized, as is the overall significance 
of the turtle. However, before examining the paragraph, a 
brief look at another discussion of seed dispersal is 
warranted. It is recorded in the New Testament and 
commonly known as the Parable of the Sower. 

19 

In his recent study of the Parable of the Sower, 
Theodore Weeden reconstructs the earliest text and suggests 
the original parabolic intent. An English translation of 
Weeden’s proposed reconstruction of the parable is offered 
in Figure 1. 

Immediately one is impressed by the balance of the 
composition. It is tripartite in organization. The parable 
tells of seed which is dispersed and falls in four 
different places. In each of the first three places the 
seed meets with destruction. Yet in the fourth place, the 
seed not only finds fertile soil and takes root, it 
produces a phenomenal yield: "thirtyfold, sixtyfold, one 
hundredfold." The parabolic intent of the Sower, according 
to Weeden, is the message of hope—of creativity—in a 
world in which the forces of good and evil constantly do 


nevertheless definite progress" (emphasis added). In 
Griffin and Freedman, "Machines and Animals," 76. 

19 

Theodore J. Weeden, Sr. "Recovering the Parabolic 
Intent in the Parable of the Sower," Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 47, no. 1 (March 1979): 97-120. 
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FIGURE 1 


A sower went out to sow, 

Some seed fell along the path, and the birds came 

Other seed fell on rocky ground, and when the sun rose 

Other seed fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up 

Other seeds fell Into good earth, and It gave fruit 
thirtyfold, sixtyfold, 


English translation of Woeden’s reconstruction of the original 
Greek text found In "Recovering the Parabolic Intent In the 
Parable of the Sower," 105. 


and while sowing It happened: 

and devoured It. 

It was scorched, 
and choked It. 
and yielded 

one hundred-fold. 


c n 
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20 

battle. Despite opposing forces—which often times, in 
and of themselves are good, i.e., birds, sun and thorns, 
all of which promote life—there is hope of eventual 
success. With Weeden’s reconstruction and interpretation 
serving as a backdrop, Steinbeck’s retelling of the Parable 
of the Sower can be better understood. The beginning of 
Steinbeck’s discussion of the seeds is presented In 
Figure 2. 

The poetic style of this long sentence is impressive. 
Steinbeck’s artful use of seed imagery in such balanced 
tripartite form recalls Jesus’ parable of the sower. Yet 
Steinbeck’s sower has yet to enter into the picture. 

The next paragraph begins by describing the insect 
life in the grass and then tells of the land turtle, whose 
"hard legs and yellow-nailjd feet threshed slowly through 
the grass, not really walking, but boosting and dragging 
his shell along" (20). At first the thought of seed 
dispersal does not seem very hopeful with the newly arrived 
sower: "The barley beards slid off his shell, and the 
clover burrs fell on him and rolled to the ground" (20). 

He proceeds intently over the grass and is momentarily 
stopped by a highway embankment. 

The turtle continues, and in the long and strained 
effort to climb the embankment a red ant crawled into his 
shell, whereupon the turtle snapped in his head and legs, 

20 

Ibid., 115-117. 
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FIGURE 2 

The concrete highway was edged with a mat of 
tangled, 
broken, 
dry grass, 

and the grass heads were heavy 

with oat beards to catch on a dog’s coat, 

and foxtails to tangle in a horse’s fetlocks, 

and clover burrs to fasten in sheep’s wool; 

sleeping life waiting to be spread and dispersed, 

every seed armed with an appliance of dispersal, 
twisting darts and parachutes for the wind, 
little spears and balls of tiny thorns, 
and all waiting for animals 

and for the wind, 

for a man’s trouser cuff 

or the hem of a woman’s skirt, 

all passive 

but armed 

with appliances 
of activity, 

still, 

but each possessed 
of the anlage 

of movement (20). 
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crushing the red ant. At the same time, "one head of wild 
oats was clamped into the shell by a front leg" (21). The 
turtle makes it up over the embankment, "the head of wild 
oats held by its stem around the front legs" (21). 

Crossing the highway the turtle encounters two close 
calls: a woman in a sedan who, approaching and seeing the 
turtle, swerved to miss it; and a light truck whose driver, 
approaching and seeing the turtle, swerved to hit It. The 
truck did manage to clip the turtle, sending it off of the 
highway and flipping it upside down. After some struggle, 
the turtle corrected itself and In the process "the wild 
oat beard fell out and three of the spearhead seeds stuck 
in the ground" (22). Furthermore, "as the turtle crawled 
on down the embankment, its shell dragged dirt over the 
seeds" (22). 

Much of Steinbeck’s social commentary on the ills of 
the time revolves around the poor treatment of the soil. 

He explains the reasons leading up to the Dust Bowl, 
including the devastating effects of cotton on the land, 
especially when the crops are not rotated (43), and the 
lack of proper ground cover needed to keep the topsoil from 
blowing or flooding away (37). Regarding the ground cover, 
Tom Joad notes, "Ever’ year I can remember, we had a good 
crop cornin’ an’ it never come. Grampa says she was good 
the first five plowin’s, while the wild grass was still in 
her" (37). Wild grasses provide the necessary ground cover 
to secure the topsoil for later planting and harvest. 
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Thus, on the literal level, there Is a real sign of hope— 
reminiscent of the biblical parable—in the planting of the 
wild oat seeds by the land turtle. 

On the allegorical level, the Joads could be 
understood as planting seeds of life wherever they may end 
up—despite the fact that Rose of Sharon’s baby is 
stillborn. This is accomplished in several ways: (1) by 
the two children the family introduces to the new land, (2) 
by the potential children A1 may father with his fellow 
migrant bride-to-be, and, most importantly, (3) by the message 
of Casy and his disciple Tom, which is promulgated in the 
new land. 

Up to this point, the essential method employed in 

this study has been traditional rhetorical criticism. One 

might, however, using the tools of aesthetic criticism, 

examine the dissonance Steinbeck sets up through the simple 

extension of biblical themes and metaphors on the one hand, 

and the reversal of others cn the other. The tension 

Steinbeck creates by contrasting fulfilled and inverted 

biblical Imagery articulates powerful patterns of human 

feeling, which may account for the work’s enduring artistic 

appeal. It also shows capacity for transforming the 

reader’s value system, and in turn, the reader’s behavior, 

21 

or "realized value structure." 

21 

I am Indebted to Jack Coogan, Professor of Religion 
and Art, School of Theology at Claremont, for his insights 
into aesthetic criticism and Dorothy Lee utilized here. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The American Dream Re-Visioned 


The introductory chapter of this paper discusses 

studies and themes of the "American Dream." Reinhold 

Neibuhr has pointed out that while some nations live by 

1 

"blue prints," the United States lives by a dream. As 

Fossum and Roth note in American Ground , the Declaration of 

Independence "was a declaration, a manifesto, a dream if 

you will, but it lacks the details necessary to be a 
2 

blueprint." They write, 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness"—such a statement is 
hardly a blueprint. It is, instead, the 
expression of a dream almost in the classic 
Freudian sense, for it assumes the fulfillment 
of wishes that can probably never be fully 
realized in actuality.3 

The tragedy of America, of course, Is that its reality 
falls far short of its Dream. Ferlinghetti and Steinbeck, 
Turner and Smith, Tocquevllle and Bellah, Jewett and 
Lawrence, and a host of others have shown the disparity 


1 

2 

3 


Fossum and Roth, American Ground . 418. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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that exists between the American Dream and the reality of 

America. As Steinbeck has written, "On inspection, it Is 

found that the dream has little to do with reality in 
4 

American life." More recently, Possum and Roth have 

suggested that the Dream was doomed from the outset. 

Fossum and Roth first define the Dream: 

What we call the American Dream is actually 
composed of a congeries of diverse dreams 
unified only by a commonly professed belief in a 
set of ideals: liberty, equality of opportunity, 
justice, the rights of the individual, the will 
of the majority.5 

In other words, "Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 

Happiness." They point out, however, that acting on the 

premise that there are these unalienable rights, "Americans 

have undercut their own dreams by honoring self-interest at 

6 

the expense of the commonwealth." This is not far from 

Tocqueville’s diagnosis of "the new spirit of individualism 

7 

attendant on nascent commercial capitalism," for which 
he prescribed participatory democracy and biblical 
religion. Steinbeck expresses part of the problem in 
The Grapes of Wrath . He writes, "The quality of owning 
freezes you forever into 'I,’ and cuts you off forever from 
the 'we’" (206). Elsewhere he refers to "the poison of 


4 

John Steinbeck, America and Americans (New York: 
Viking, 1966), 34. 

5 

Fossum and Roth, 419. 

6 

Ibid., 324. 

7 

Bellah, et a!.. Habits of the Heart . 40. 
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property." However, Steinbeck offers a solution which is 
embodied in the transformation of the Joad family: the 
journey from "I" to "we." 


it ic iiiu i v iuuq i gnu oyo icuy 


Chapter 2 of this project shows how the Joad family 

was transformed from a "unit" that thought only of itself, 

to one without familial boundaries, possessing a general 

concern for all people. Even the selfish Rose of Sharon 

learns the lesson. "The ultimate nourishment is the sharing 

of oneself, as Rose of Sharon symbolizes by literally 

9 

giving of her body." 

Frederic Carpenter, in his article entitled, "The 

Philosophical Joads," speaks of Steinbeck emphasizing "the 

group above the Individual from an impersonal point of 
10 

view.” "Where formerly American and Protestant thought 

has been separatist, Steinbeck now faces the problem of 

11 

social integration.” This was precisely the problem 
addressed by Tocqueville. Carpenter continues, "In his 
novel the 'mutually repellent particles’ of individualism 


8 

Steinbeck, America and the Americans . 172. 

9 

Lisca, John Steinbeck: Nature and Myth . 105. 

10 

Frederic Carpenter, "The Philosophical Joads," 
reprinted in E. W. Tedlock, Jr. and C. V. Wicker, eds., 
Steinbeck and His Critics (Albuquerque: Unlv. of New Mexico 
Press, 1957), 242. 

11 

Ibid. 
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begin to adhere." According to Carpenter, 


The tragedy of The Grapes of Wrath consists in 
the breakup of the family. But the new moral of 
this novel is that love of all people—if it be 
unselfish—may even supersede the love of 
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ready to, and Rose of Sharon symbolically 
transmutes her maternal love to a love of all 
people. Here is a new realization of "The word 
democratic, the word en-mass."13 

Steinbeck, like Whitman before him, believes that the 

self finds its meaning in the exploration of its 

relationship to the collective whole. This belief is not 

unlike Emerson’s transcendental notion of the oversoul, 

which is expressed by Jim Casy: "Maybe all men got one big 

14 

soul ever’body’s a part of." This is the American 
philosophical heritage that, like Tocqueville, seeks to 
reunite the individual with society. Also, like 
Tocqueville, Steinbeck understands the value of the 
biblical tradition for achieving this end. 

The Dream and the Biblical Tradition 
Chapter 3 of this project identifies and examines key 
biblical imagery employed by Steinbeck in The Grapes of 
Wrath . It notes that the Exodus motif is pronounced in the 
novel, even to the extent of providing its framework. The 
Book of Exodus recounts the oppression and bondage of 
the Israelites in Egypt, their Exodus and wanderings, 


12 




Ibid. 


13 




Ibid., 

246. 

14 




Ibid., 

242. 
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and their arrival into the Promised Land. The Graoes of 
Wrath also tells the story of an oppressed people and of 
their wanderings. However, California—the fruitful 
American Eden, beyond which no further westerning can take 
place—is to the Okies anything but a "promised land." It 
is the land of a dream gone awry, as Smith has pointed out. 
Land is not offered to individuals for subsistence farming, 
but rather has been swallowed up by speculators who 
unfairly treat those seeking decent pay for work. The old 
dream that Lennie and George of Of Mice and Men share with 
the Joad family, the dream of security, independence and a 
piece of land to cultivate—Jefferson’s agrarianism, the 
pioneer dream—has long since become a nightmare. 

To convey this dramatically, Steinbeck employs the Exodus 
epic and inverts it. 

Like the elderly Moses, the Joad family survey from 
atop a mountain the "great valley" (309), the Promised 
Land. They stand In awe of "the vineyards, the orchards, 
the great flat valley, green and beautiful" (310), the 
"land flowing with milk and honey." Yet their hopes and 
dreams are dashed; the "sweet fragrance" in the air turns 
Into "the odor of sweet decay. . . . the smell of ferment 
and rot" (475). 

Like the young Moses, Tom Joad witnesses a brutal 
murder and in turn kills the murderer. In the Hebrew epic 
the killing takes place towards the beginning. However, in 
the novel, it occurs near the end. "So Moses’ task of 
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delivering his people from bondage Is just beginning, not 
15 

ending." 

Like the infant Moses, Rose of Sharon’s lifeless baby 
is sent down stream. Uncle John, who sets it on the water, 
says "fiercely," 

Go down an’ tell ’em. Go down in the street 
an’ rot an’ tell ’em that way. That’s the way 
you can talk. ... Go on down now, an’ lay in 
the street. Maybe they’ll know then (609). 

And the "blue shriveled little mummy" floated away. What 

is the message Uncle John would hope a speechless, lifeless 

baby could convey? As Fontenrose suggests, the message is 

given in Chapter Twenty-Five: "oranges, corn, potatoes, 

pigs, are destroyed to keep prices up, though millions of 

people need them. 'And children dying of pellagra must die 

16 

because a profit cannot be taken from an orange.’" As 
Smith has noted, the agrarian dream of subsistence farming 
soon gave way to commercial agriculture due to human greed. 
Steinbeck bemoans this reality. Like one of the biblical 
prophets, he wails, 

There is a crime here that goes beyond 
denunciation. There is a sorrow here that 
weeping cannot symbolize. There is a failure 
here that topples all our success (477). 

"And coroners must fill in the certificates—died of 

malnutrition—because the food must rot, must be 


15 

Fontenrose, 77. 

16 

Ibid., 78. 
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forced to rot" (477). 

Does Steinbeck find hope? If so, what is its source? 
To begin, he believes in the perfectibility of human 
beings. The process, however, is gradual—like the slow 
plodding of a land turtle. Steinbeck believes 
individualism can be transcended to make way for self¬ 
giving love. This is most profoundly expressed in Rose of 
Sharon’s transformation. It is also the message of Jim 

Casy and Tom Joad. Secondly, family interests can and must 

17 

be subordinated to the common welfare. Ma Joad said, 

"Use’ ta be the fambly was fust. It ain’t so now. It’s 

anybody" (606). Her words recall those of another great 

teacher who rejected family tits, "For whoever does the 

will of my Father in heaven is my brother, and sister, and 

18 

mother" (Matt. 12.50). Thus, through the use of biblical 
imagery, Steinbeck reveals, challenges and subverts impure 
manifestations of the American Dream. 

What potential for application to the life of the 
church has a project such as this? First of all, this 
project calls for serious dialogue between the church and 
the arts, and particularly with literature. To quote Jack 
Coogan: 

The church’s task is to be in dialogue with 
scripture, and It does well to Invite into that 
dialogue responsible voices from its 


17 

Ibid., 80. 

18 

Cited in Fontenrose, 80. 
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contemporary world. Among these voices, those 
of artists are essential, for they offer insight 
not only about how the world appears, but also 
how it feels—both critical to any truly 
holistic understanding of human experience.19 

In response to one of Casy’s unorthodox discourses, Tom 

Joad replies, "You can’t hold no church with idears like 

that" (33). Exactly what ideas should the church be 

dealing with? In defining its Identity and mission, the 

church “does well to invite" dialogue with the arts. This 

project proposed and demonstrated how such dialogue might 

take place in the life of the church. 

Surely the church does not have a monopoly on 
proclamation. In preaching, Steinbeck’s impassioned 
discussion of the disastrous consequences of top soil 
depletion can illuminate and dramatize our present 
agricultural crises. Steinbeck speaks of the devastating 
effects of mono-cropping on the land—especially the 
harshness of cotton: "You know what cotton does to the 
land; robs it, sucks all the blood out of it" (43). He 
discusses the tragic demise of the small farmer: “And when 
that crop grew, and was harvested, no man had crumbled a 
hot clod in his fingers and let the earth sift through his 
fingertips" (49). Here the artist and the preacher join 
hands to deal with issues with which humanity still must 
grapple. 

19 

Jack Coogan, conversation with author, March. 1989. 
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Further, the models of selfless love Steinbeck puts 
forth in Jim Casy, Rose of Sharon, Tom and Ma Joad, could 
be offered in preaching and teaching alongside the 
historical examples of Jesus, Albert Schweitzer, Mother 
Teresa and Gandhi. 

Steinbeck is a powerful voice outside the church who 
i 

is nonetheless an Interpreter of its foundation document, 
the Bible. The power of cultural critique Steinbeck 
derives through his use of scripture and story could 
present the church with new hermeneutical possibilities. 

For example, by means of systematic reversal Steinbeck 
creatively uses the Exodus motif to clarify his social 
context and to envision better possibilities. Steinbeck 
offers the preacher new models for the appropriation and 
interpretation of scripture. 

This project also illustrated one artist’s prophetic 
powers. Steinbeck’s moral indignation, which echoes that 
of the biblical prophets, could be tapped by the church in 
its teaching on issues of hunger and homelessness. 

Religious education study groups could call attention to 
unjust practices today in light of the injustices to which 
Steinbeck speaks: the poor go hungry and children "must die 
because a profit cannot be taken from an orange" (477). 

To the church in social action, the arts bring the 
tools and gifts of imagination. Imagination enables one to 
broaden one’s range of experience. For Instance, 
imagination enables the reader of The Grapes of Wrath to 
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understand more fully the plight of the poor. Moreover, 
Steinbeck overcomes stereotyping by describing a particular 
family—the Joad family—and then, in the interchapters, 
helps the reader to generalize their plight. Thus, the 
complexity of the problem is not minimized. Therefore, the 
envisioning of better possibilities is not compromised by 
oversimplification. This is an important role of 
imagination in social action, and yet another way in which 
the church can understand and critique its environment and 
more completely define its own mission. 
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